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ELIZABETH COLLINS. 
(Concluded from page 69!) 


In the year 1809 her health became much im- 


paired; in reference to which she says, 
‘“T have been afflicted of late with inward 


weakness, and sometimes great difficulty of 


breathing, but preserved in quietness of mind; 
yea, the overshadowing wing of Divine love, even 
as a canopy, has covered it. 
signed to the disposal of Him who has strength- 
ened me to press through many difficulties, to 
perform what I have believed has been required 
of me, which is now a comfort and a suppert, in 
a time of weakness, when the poor body is much 
reduced. 

“When I consider Thy abundant mercy and 
goodness towards me a poor worm, how Thou 
hast delivered out of many evils: yea, preserved 
out of many snares and temptations, that have 
been laid to draw my soul from following Thee ; 
I am led to adopt the language of thy servant,— 
‘What shall I render unto Thee, O Lord, for all 
thy benefits towards me? Oh! may I be fully 
given up to Thee! In thy presence there is life ; 
aud at thy right hand, are rivers of pleasures for 
evermore |” 

In the year 1810 she made the following deep- 
ly affecting and instructive memorandum : 

“Tn the Seventh month, I met with a severe 
trial indeed, by the sudden and unexpected death 
of my oldest son. I knew not of his illness unti! 
late in the afternoon ; I went that evening to see 
him, and found him nearly speechless, though I 
believe sensible. .He departed next morning, 
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was well with him, I could freely give him up. 
Through Divine merey I was favoured beyond 
what I could have expected, and may with some 
propriety adopt the language of Job, when he 
said, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ Thus 
he sustains the minds of his children and people 
who are looking to him, and calling upon him; 
he will be unto them as a shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land; yeaa covert from storms and 
tempests ; retire there, O, my soul! for there the 
righteous flee and find safety.” 

After this it pleased Divine Providence to take 
from her a beloved daughter, three sisters, and a 
brother. She bore these bereavements with 
humble resignation, and, in allusion to them she 
writes, 

““ My state of health being feeble, those losses 
were no doubt more sensibly felt. I was the 
only one left of our family, and as I was sitting 
peusively alone, reflecting on my stripped state, 
the language of the Psalmist came fresh into my 
mind: ‘ Although my father and my mother for- 
sake me, the Lord will take me up.’ This ex- 
pression was comforting, and I was made renew- 
edly sensible, that although I was thus stripped, 
without father and mother, brother or sister, yet 
[ was not forsaken by the Father and Fountain 
of all our sure mercies, who in condescending 
love, was pleased to comfort my mind, yea, to 
fayour with his holy presence; that I was led 
humbly to commemorate his goodness, his love 
and mercies extended from season to season, and 
secretly to implore the continuance of his blessing 
through time, that I might not become a dry and 
withered branch. QO! it isa blessed state to be 
preserved alive in the Truth, bringing forth fruit 
in old age; fruits of holiness of life, fruits of 


dedication of heart to the will and service of God: 


that this may be my happy experience, is the 


breathing of my soul.” 
o o 


She was several times much reduced by indis- 


position. In the Fourth month, 1821, she says, 


“My health is better, so as to be able to attend 


aged about thirty-seven years, leaving a widow | meeting; it is comfortable to sit with my friends 
aud four children. again. I feel very desirous that I may keep my 
“Oh! the trial such an unexpected event must secs, that I may be just what the Almighty 
vring upon a tender mother, having no opportu-| would have me to be, that his will may be Tine 
nity of conversing with him to know his mind, or|in me, by me, and through me. These lines 
to afford any advice or encouragement. I thought} have been so sweetly revived when ina feeble 
if I could be favoured with an evidence, that all| state, and feeling a peaceful calm and quiet, I 
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thought I could with propriety adopt them as the 
present state of my mind. 
‘ How are thy servants blest, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence ; 


Eternal Wisdom is their guide ; 
Their help, Omnipotence.’ 


‘“ How comfortable, when we can rightly num- 
ber and appreciate our blessings! knowing ‘ our 
place of defence to be the munitions of rocks, 
bread to be given us, and our water to be sure :’ 
receiving all from the Divine hand, and experi- 
encing that wisdom which is from above, and is 
profitable to direct in all our movements. May 
this be more and more my happy experience 
through the remaining days of my life, that when 
the evening comes, the work may be so completed, 
that I may receive the answer of, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ O blessed change, glorious tri- 
umph ! to be admitted into the mansion of eternal 
rest, there to sing praises unto the most high 
God, and the Lamb, who is worthy forever and 
ever.” 

‘First month, 1825. I am more than seventy 
years old; an age I did not expect nor desire 
to attain unto, but thus it has proved; my days 
have been lengthened out in best wisdom no 
doubt, to take care of my dear husband in his 
afflictions, he having been in poor health for up- 
wards of three years, which he has been favoured 


to bear with patience and Christian fortitude. | have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 


At one time after a season of silent retirement, 
he expressed to me: ‘I think I have never been 
more willing to put off this poor tabernacle of 
clay, than at the present time, though no merit 
of mine. In looking over, I can see many imper- 
fections through life, that I have nothing to trust 
in, nothing to build my hopes of salvation upon, 
but the mercy of a gracious and bountiful Crea- 
tor, and the merits of a glorious Redeemer, who 
laid down his precious life for us, paid the ran- 
som of his own precious blood, and has ascended 
up on high, and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Divine majesty, making intercession for poor fal- 
len men.’ 

“] think I havescarcely ever experienced those 
expressions of the Apostle nearer realized, than 
in my present feeble state ; when he said ; ‘ For.to 
me to live is Christ, but to dieis gain.’ As the will 
becomes fully subjected, and every thought 
brought into the obedience of Christ: when his 
will becomes ours, and we have no will contrary 
to his Divine will, then may we with propriety 
express: ‘To live is Christ, to die is gain;’ 
great gain to put off mortality, and to be clothed 
upon with immortality, and eternal life. When 
the mind is thus centered, we are enabled to ac- 
knowledge, ‘Sweet is thy voice and thy coun- 
tenance is comely.’ Thy name is as precious 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins 
love Thee; the pure in heart, they that are wean- 
ed from every other beloved, and their affections 
set upon the Beloved of souls. These experi- 
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ence in truth, that one hour in thy courts or pp.. 
sence, is better than a thousand : they can testify. 
Thy name is as a precious ointment, a savour. 
life unto life, which strengthens to offer the tri}jy;,. 
of worship, adoration, and praise, unto the great 
Jehovah, who is worthy, with his beloved Son 
our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, who paid ¢}, 
ransom for us, and who is one with the Fathe;. 
to whom be glory, honour, thanksgiving, 21) 
high renown, forevermore. Amen.” 

In the Second month, 1827, she says: «)1, 
dear husband departed this life in the seyent:. 
fifth year of his age, after a long and tedious ep. 
finement and afiliction of nearly five years and , 
half. His suffering at times was very great, 
which he was favoured to bear with much Chys. 
tian fortitude and patience. He attended me:. 
ings as long as he was able to go, and encourage 
my going whenever I was casy to leave him. A 
different times, he said: ‘The faith in whic) 
have lived, in that faith I hope to die; and 
fully believe he did, and that his departed spirit 
is now at rest in the arms of Redeeming Mercy: 
this is my comfort, my great consolation. 

“Third month, 1829. I am now quite fechle, 
and it looks most likely ‘my departure is at 
hand.’ Be that as it may, the Divine will | 
done! I feel neither wish nor will; and may 
with some degree of propriety adopt the languay 
of the apostle: ‘I have fought the good fight, | 
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for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lor, 
the righteous Judge, will give me at that dey; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also, whic 
love his appearing.” 

“Eleventh month. Mostly confined to my 
room, but favoured with a quiet composed miné, 
wherein I have been enabled to breathe, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest: on earth, peace and good 
will to men ;’—to breathe glory, honour, thavis- 
givings, and praise unto the great Jehovah, wi. 
with his dear Son, our blessed Redeemer, is wor- 
thy forever. Oh! the preciousness of the Tru: 
how it strengthens and supports the mind; tL« 
I may say with the poet: 

‘¢¢ My life, if Thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be, 


And death, if death shall be my doom, 
Will join my soul to Thee.’ 





“Q blessed union, and communion ! to join‘) 
heavenly host in singing praises and halleluja's, 
unto the Lord God and the Lamb, who is wort!y 
forever. Amen. 
“<Tf ye love me, keep my commandmen's, 
said Christ our Lord. ‘This is my comman:- 
ment, that ye love one another, as 1 have lover 
you. Greater love hath no man than this, th 
a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye 4" 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Oh! the excellency of this love; it does aw4y 
all malice, hard thoughts or resentments, 40: 
us where we can rejoice in the comfor' 


brin 
and Liaeiiiess of each other. In a degree of t's 
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love, I have been led secretly to intercede for the 
whole human family, that all might come to the 
knowledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus, and be 
saved with an everlasting salvation. 

Here her own memorandums close. She be- 
came subject to much disease and bodily infirmity, 
which confined her generally to her own house ; 
but “In the Ninth and Tenth months of 1830, 
her health a little recruited, so as to admit of at- 
tending, pretty generally, the meeting to which 
she belonged, where her company imparted com- 
fort and encouragement to her friends. Her 
ministry on these occasions was very impressive, 
both on account of the clearness of the doctrine, 
and the authority which accompanied it. She 
preached Christ Jesus, and him crucified, as the 
means of redemption from a fallen state, and from 
the power of the prince of darkness. 

From this period she was confined to the house, 
her feeble frame gradually giving way to the 
influence of frequent indisposition and natural 
decay. 

In a visit made by one of her junior friends, 
who considered it a privilege to be with her, and 
witness her patient submission to the Divine will, 
the liveliness of her spirit in old age, and the 
assurance of that blessed hope which reaches with- 
in the veil, she observed : ‘I am here yet; may 
I be favoured with patience to the end. I feel 
as one waiting the change, and believe the day’s 
work has been done in the day time.’ To the 
same friend, at another period: ‘Time is not 
tedious; I am favoured with a calm mind, and 
though the poor body suffers much at times, I 
dare not murmur nor complain.’ 

In the last few weeks she conversed very 
little, appeared to be almost entirely abstracted 
from worldly objects, and her mind collected in a 
state of waiting and fixedness upon the Lord, that 
she might be ready at his coming. 

She maintained the same patient, enduring 
spirit under suffering to the end, being clothed 
with that love and serenity which gave evidence 
to those around her, that it was in participation 
of those joys, into the full fruition of which, we 
believe she was permitted to enter. 





THE FACTORY GIRLS OF LOWELL. 


Four years ago, in a hasty visit to Lowell, I 
was at the Boott Corporation in company with 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, the calm, devoted 
leader of the Democracy of England, and my 
friend Lt. Renshaw, of South Carolina, and more 
recently a missionary in Jamaica, among the 
newly emancipated blacks of that island. As 
the bell was ringing, and the crowd of well- 
dressed, animated and intelligent young women 
passed by us on their way to their lodgings, the 
philanthropic Englishman could not repress his 
‘motions at the strong contrast they presented to 
the degraded and oppressed working women of 
his own country; and the spectacle, 1 doubt not, 
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confirmed and strengthened his determination to 
consecrate his time, wealth, and honorable reputa- 
tion, to the cause of the labourer, at home. My 
friend Renshaw, who was banished from his 
mother’s fireside, and his father’s grave, for the 
cause of abolitionism, deeply impressed with the 
beauty of Freedom, and hope-stimulated industry, 
exclaimed—“ Would to God my mother could 
see this!’ At home, he had seen the poor 
working women of the South driven by the whip 
to their daily tasks ; here with gaiety and hope, 
and buoyant gracefulness, he saw the women of 
New England pass from their labours, making 
industry beautiful, and throwing the charm of 
romance and refinement over the dull monotony 
of their self-allotted tasks. Not in vain then, are 
the lessons of Free Labour taught by the “Factory 
Girls.” The foreign traveller has repeated them 
in aristocratic England, in Germany, in France, 
and Prussia—and thus have the seeds of demo- 
cratic truth been sown in the waste places of the 
Old World. The slaveholder dragging his lan- 
guid frame from the rice region and the sugar 
plantation, full of contempt for the labourer, and 
bitter in his scorn of Yankee meanness, has been 
awed into reverence for Industry in the presence 
of the working women of Lowell; and, painfully 
contrasting the unpaid and whip-driven labour of 
his plantation, with the free and happy thrift of 
the North, he has returned home, 
‘* A sadder but a wiser man,” 

feeling from henceforth that woman may “ labour 
with her hands,’* and lose nothing of the charm 
and glory of womanhood by so doing—that it is 
only his own dreadful abuse of labour, attempting 
to reverse its just and holy laws, and substitute 
brutal compulsion for generous and undegraded 
motives, that has made the women of his planta- 
tion mere beasts of burden. 

Thus is it, that our thousands of “ Factory 
Girls,” become apostles of Democracy, and teach- 
ers of the great truth, which even John C. Cal- 
houn, slaveholder as he is, felt constrained to 
recognize in his controversy with Webster: “The 
labourer has a title to the fruits of his indus- 
try against the universe.” They demonstrate 
the economy of free and paid labour. They 
dignify woman, by proving that she can place 
herself in independent circumstances, with out 
derogating from the modesty and decorum of 
her character:—that she can blend the useful 
with the beautiful, and that, instead of casting 
herself as a fair, but expensive burthen upon 
the other sex—its plaything and its encumbrance 
—she is capable of becoming a help-meet and a 
blessing. 

Yet, I do not overlock the trials and disadvan- 
tages of their position. Not without a struggle | 
have many of these females left the old paternal 
homestead and the companions of their childhood. 
Not as a matter of taste and self-gratification have 
many of them exchanged the free breezes, and 
green meadows, and household duties, of the 
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country, for the close, hot city, and the jar and 
whirl of these noisy mills. In the midst of the 
dizzy rush of machinery, they can hear in fancy 
the ripple of brooks, the low of cattle, the fami- 
liar sound of the voices of home. Nor am I one 
of those who count steady, daily toil, consuming 
the golden hours of the day, and leaving only the 
night for recreation, study and rest, as in itself a 
pleasurable matter. There have been a good 
many foolish essays written upon the beauty and 
divinity of labour, by those who have never known 
what it really is to earn one’s livelihood by the 
sweat of the brow—who have never, from 
year to year, bent over the bench or loom, shut 
out from the blue skies, the green grass, and 
sweet waters, and felt the head reel, and the 
heart faint, and the limbs tremble with the exhaus- 
tion of unremitted toil. Let such be silent. 
Their sentimentalism is a weariness to the worker. 
Let not her who sits daintily with her flowers, 
‘‘ herself the fairest,” looking out from cool veran- 
dahs on still, green woods and soft flowing waters, 
to whom Music and Poetry and Romance minister, 
whose slightest wish is as law to her dependents, 
—undertake to sentimentalize over the “‘ working 
classes,” and quote Carlyle and Goethe, concerning 
the romance and beauty, and miraculous powers 
of work—in the abstract. How is it with such 
admirers of labour, the labourer isso little consider- 


ed? How is it that they put forth no hand to | 


pull down that hateful wall of distinction that 
pride has built up between the labourer and the 
Jaboured for? Excellent was the advice of Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell: ‘ My dear sir, clear your 
mind of CANT.” 

My attention has been cailed to a neat volume 
just published in London consisting of extracts 
from the Lowell Offering, written by females 
employed in the mills, to which the English 
editor has given the title of “ Mind amongst the 
spindles.” Thousands will read it, and admire 
it, who will not reflect upon the fact that these 
writings are only an exception to the general rule, 
that after twelve or more hours of steady toil, 
mind and body are both too weary for intellectual 
effort. “MIND AMONG THE sPINDLES!”’ Let 
all manner of Factory Agents, and “ Corporations 
without souls,” consider it. The mind of the 
humblest worker in these mills is of infinitely 
more consequence in the sight of Him who looks 
on the realities of his universe, than all the iron- 
armed and steam-breathed engines of mechanism. 
It is a serious fact, gentlemen, that among your 
spindles, and looms, and cottons, and woolens, 
are thousands of immortal souls—children of our 
Great Father—fearfully dependant for their bias 
towards good or evil, for their tendency upward 
or downward, upon the circumstances with which 
they areenvironed. Think less of your monster 
mechanisms, and more of the “ sprRIT WITHIN 
THE WHEELS.” The one may wear out with con- 
stant friction, but it is only dead matter. It may 
be restored. But, who shall repair the worn 





out body, and renovate that spirit, the life o¢ 
which has been exhausted by toil too protracted? 

Yes—let the unpractical say what they will 
there is much that is wearisome and irksome jy, 
the life of the factory operative. All praise they 
to those, who, by the cultivation of their mind. 
and the sweet influences of a healthful literatyyo. 
have relieved this weariness, and planted with 
flowers the dusty path-way of toil. Honour to 
those who have demonstrated to the blind aristo. 
crats of Europe and America, that the rich and 
the idle cannot beeome the entire monopolists of 
refined taste—that in the temple of Nature, which 
is open to all, the Beautiful stand side by side 
with the Useful—Grace throwing her oaken gar. 
land over the sun-brown brow of Labour—ywit) 
the same soft skylight of Our Faruer’s blessing 
resting upon all.—J. G. w. " 


EPISTLE FROM LONDON YEARLY MEETING To I7Ts 
JUNIOR MEMBERS. 


Beloved Younger Brethren and Sisters,—p 
the renewed feeling of deep interest on your ae. 
count, we offer you the word of affectionate coun. 
sel and exhortation ; with the earnest prayer that 
He who knows the secrets of all hearts may be 
pleased graciously to bless that which is thus 
communicated, and direct it to its designed end. 

We look to you, our dear younger Friends, 
with lively hope, yet not unmingled with fear : 
we sympathize with you in your besetments and 
temptations ; and fervently do we desire that 
nothing may be permitted to interfere with, or to 
mar, the Lord’s gracious work in your hearts. 
May those of you who are, from scason to season, 
made sensible of the renewal of the Lord’s mer- 
cies to your souls (and which of you are not 
made sensible of this ?) diligently improve the 
time of your visitation, and, in the strength gra- 
ciously afforded, earnestly seek to know your 
covenant made sure with your God and Saviour. 
Let nothing turn you aside from the drawings of 
his love, neither grieve his Holy Spirit, we ten- 
derly intreat you. 

Not a few of you have had the advantage of an 
enlarged and liberal education, and are entrusted 
in various ways with much for which you will 
have to account. Let not the consciousness of 
your gradually maturing faculties, or any idea 
of your own powers or attainments, draw you 
away from the alone safe ground of Christian 
humility. Already, in looking back to what 
were your nee and opinions a few years ago, 
you are prepared to acknowledge that you see 
many things now in a very different light from 
that in which you then saw them. And is it not 
reasonable to conclude that a few more years of 
increased experience will, in like manner, make 
you feel how narrow and incomplete are even 
your present views? May considerations such as 
eecaleat you to be wisely diffident of yourselves, 
and to cherish a true respect for superior age and 
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tion for us all is there in the words of the in- 
spired Apostle, “ Likewise, ye younger, submit 
ourselves unto the elder: yea, all of you be 
subject one to another, and be clothed with hu- 
mility : for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
race to the humble.” Whatever be our attain- 
ments, it is very profitable to consider how limited 
are our capacities, and how much lies still beyond 
the narrow boundsof our knowledge. Frequently 

editate upon your own ignorance and helpless- 
ness in the divine sight. Remember that none 
of us have any thing to glory in; that neither 
our time, our opportunities, nor our faculties are 
of our own creation ; that we have nothing which 
we have not received. Live, therefore, in the 
continued reverent sense of your obligations to 
your Creator and Preserver, ever bearing in mind 
that, being his creatures, you cannot be inde- 
pendent. 

Dear younger Friends, we feel a lively concern 
that none of you may be in anywise beguiled 
from the simplicity which is in Christ. And we 
would affectionately desire that, in your intellec- 
tual pursuits, you may be guarded against publi- 
cations, or any other vehicles of opinion, of which 
there are so many in the present day, in which 
the deep questions of moral truth are so treated 
that the natural depravity of man, and the abso- 
lute need of redemption, as set forth in the Gos- 
pel, are almost, if not altogether, set aside or 
overlooked. In however captivating a form the 
opinions thus set forth may appear, and however 
nearly in some instances they may seem to ap- 
proach to those glorious views of Gospel freedom 
which, as a Christian Church, we have ever main- 
tained, we are persuaded that no sound or perma- 
nent reformation, either in ourselves or in others, 
can be expected from them. Depraved and cor- 
rupted in the fall, the human heart cannot cleanse 
itself: and they that would thus work upon it in 
its unregenerate state, without regard to the great 
truths of Christian Redemption, however plau- 
sible may be their professions, can do no more 
than propose the substitution of one mode of 
selfishness for another. The evil may change its 
form, but it is not eradicated. The soul, still 
—— and restless, is drawn no nearer to its 

od. 

If, in meditating upon our being, upon the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and upon the 
awful certainty of death, and if, in feeling the 
workings of that immortal spirit that still extends 
its fengings beyond the bounds of life and time, 
we find within ourselves questions, bound up as 
it were with our very existence, which may fill 
the greatest and the wisest with solemn awe, 
what need is there of reverence and fear in our 
meditations and our words concerning the Infinite 
God ! What is poor, finite, dyi i 

. , dying man, without 
nen beyond the grave? And what hope can 
cee beyond the grave but in Him “who only 

th” essential, uncommunicated “immortality ?” 
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May we, then, bow under an awful sense of the 
reality of his being, and of our entire dependence 
upon Him. May we reverently adore his mercy 
in giving us such a revelation of his will and 
infinite love as is made known to us in the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;—a reve- 
lation not given to satisfy a vain curiosity, but to 
teach us all necessary truths in regard to our re- 
lation to our Creator, and the means whereby we 
may become reconciled unto Him. You know 
these truths, beloved young friends. They are 
abundantly declared for your instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures; they are witnessed to you in 
the gracious communications of the Lord’s Spirit 
to your souls. Dwell, we intreat you, under a 
deep sense of their blessed reality and unspeaka- 
ble importance. Let nothing be substituted in 
their place. Beware of wasting your precious 
time and strength in mere empty speculations ; 
but under the solemn conviction that Christianity 
alone is the truth of God, be earnestly engaged to 
be conformed in all things to its holy requirings. 
And be not disturbed if, with your limited expe- 
rience, all is not, at once, made plain to you. 
Rather, be concerned to make a diligent use of 
what you already know to be the Truth. It is 
only in following on in the way, that either the 
way itself can be fully known, or its difficulties 
overcome, or the eye enabled to see the prospects 
opening beyond. May you then reverently sub- 
mit yourselves to all the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. Open your hearts wide to the love of 
Christ. Neglect not the blessed privilege of the 
daily private perusal of the Holy Scriptures with 
your minds turned unto the Lord. Be frequent 
and fervent in prayer. In attending our religious 
meetings, be concerned above all things to pre- 
sent your hearts before the Lord, that by tho 
help of his Holy Spirit you may have access unto 
Him through Jesus Christ. In all things culti- 
vate a holy self-denial; be faithful to convictions ; 
be not ashamed to confess your Lord before men. 
So shall your knowledge increase in the things of 
Grod, and your hearts shall be enlarged in your 
Saviour’s love. You will feel and know for your- 
selves, that his Truth is truth indeed. 

Some of you are blessed with abundance of the 
things of this world: may these be on their 
guard against the enticements of ease and 
pleasure, and, according to their ability, seck 
habitually to yield themselves to a right concern 
for the help and comfort of others, al especially 
for the alleviation of the wants and sufferings of 
the poor. May all of you be kept watchful, 
upright and consistent in your varied pursuits 
and engagements ; and may nothing draw any of 
you aside from the simplicity which is in the 
Truth. We would affectionately warn you, dear 
younger friends, against all self-indulgence and 
worldliness. None of these things will suffice for 
you. Giving up to them will only increase the 
feverishness of your desires. Your thirst cannot 
be quenched at any earthly springs. Christ alone 
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1850, and in and on behalf thereof, signed by 
JoHn Hopekry, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year, 


can give the weary rest, and satisfy the longings 
of your immortal souls. 

It is as you come to know Christ for yourselves, 
that your eyes will be opened to see, with in- 
creasing clearness, the value and importance of 
those principles and practices which have ever 
distinguished us as a religious society, esteeming 
them, as we do, to be precious testimonies to our 
allegiance unto Christ and to his glorious suffi- 
ciency and supreme authority in the church. 
Baptised with the one baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, you will increasingly feel this -to be not 
only essential, but all-sufficient. Having your 
he irts sprinkled by the precious blood of Christ 
from an evil conscience, you will, in the exercise 
of living faith, witness Him to be your only 
passover sacrificed for you, your ever-living Me- 
diator, Intercessor and High Priest. Thus gath- 
ered unto him, and rooted in his love, He will be 
more and more known as your heavenly Teacher 
and Prophet; the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls. Greatly do we long that all of you may 
be thus brought to an experimental sense of the 
preciousness of these truths. May none reject 
them in haste or ignorance, or lay aside any of 
those restraints, which, as they are yielded to, 























TONAWANDA INDIANS, 

The subjoined letter, from a member of the lees! 
profession, who has been a number of years engave, 
as counsel for the Indians in the western parts o} 
New York, has been handed to the Editor for pub. 
lication. It is no doubt known to many of ou; 
readers, that in 1838 a treaty was professedly nego. 
ciated with the natives for the sale to the Oedey 
company, of the four reservations to which this 
letter refers; ‘that the Indians expressed great (js. 
satisfaction with this transaction, and the manner 
in which it was conducted ; that the committee o 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting used considerable 
efforts to procure a rejection of this treaty ; and that 
while the matter remained in suspense, a supple- 
mentary treaty was obtained in 1842, through an 
agency which it is not designed now to explain, 
confirming the sale of two reservations, those oj 
Buffalo and Tonawanda; and placing those of 





will be increasingly seen to flow from, and to lead 
to, the Truth. 

Beloved younger brethren and sisters! may 
you more and more feel that you are not your 
own; that you are bought with a price. Where 
much is given, there, in the great day of final 
account, will much be required. May all your 
talents be freely offered unto the Lord, and con- 
secrated to his blessed service. May every crown 
be cast at the feet of Jesus. Bear in mind that 
the unfaithfulness or infirmities of others, what- 
ever be their age or station, will furnish no excuse 
for you; and that with the Gospel liberty, which 
it is your privilege so peculiarly to enjoy in this 
religious society, the inconsistency of others, real 
or apprehended, will not excuse you, as you grow 
in Christian experience and attainment, from the 
faithful exercise of all those gifts which it may 
please the Lord in his merey to bestow upon you, 
to your own comfort, to the help of the church, 
and to the praise of his great and worthy name. 
The prize is before you: it is a prize not of earth 
but of heaven ; not a corruptible crown, but an 
incorruptible: to be obtained, not without con- 
flict, through deep repentance, through the for- 
saking of sin, through the way of the cross, 
through the life of faith, looking unto Jesus. 
Press on towards this prize, we intreat you. 
Shrink not from the warfare: yield up your 
hearts unreservedly unto Him who will fight for 
you, the Captain of your salvation. So shall the 
crown immortal be yours: so shall you for ever 
rejoice in God your Saviour, and adore his 
abundant mercy who hath prepared for those that 
love Him ‘an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Given forth by our Yearly Meeting, held in 











Cattaraugus and Alleghany in the same situation as 
they were in prior to 1838. The writer of the letter 
in question has given us his estimate of the value 
of the lands thus surrendered, or claimed to be sur- 
rendered, by the treaties referred to ; for the correct- 
ness of the estimate he alone is answerable. 
calculation is a tolerable approximation to the real 
worth of the Indian lands, it furnishes a forcible 
illustration of the kind of equity maintained in the 
purchase of the native titles —Eb. 


you a statement of the amount of acres in the 
Seneca Reservations—the amount they were sold 
for under the Treaty—and their probable value. 


situate in Erie county, and near Niagara River, 
contain 


Reservations, near Cattaraugus 


‘tain 
























If the 


TO HENRY M. ZOLLICKOFFER. 
ResPecTteD Frrenp:—You ask me to give 


The Buffalo and Tonawanda Reservations 


66,000 acres. 
The Alleghany and Cattaraugus 


Creek, and Alleghany River, con- 
53,000 “ 


—__— 





In all, 119,000 acres. 

The Treaty money for the whole under the 
Treaty of 1838, was $202,000 
Which would stand the speculators comprising 
the Company at but about $1 69 cents per acre. 
Under the Compromise Treaty of 1842, they 
profess to surrender back, (still holding the pre- 
emptive right to purchase) the Cattaraugus and 
Alleghany Reservations, together 53,000 acres, 
and retain the Buffalo and Tonawesda of 66,000 
acres, these would cost the Speculators but 
$3 06% per acre. 








i 


Now as to their value. These lands are ad- 
mitted to be amongst the most fertile and valuable 
in the State of New York, and may be safely 
ut down at $40 per acre; at that price they 
would be worth Two Millions Six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, say _ $2,640,000 
From which, deduct the price given, 202,000 
Jeaves a profit to the speculator of $2,438,000 
taken from the Indians. 

The shares of the Company are 20 in number, 
which yields each shareholder on this calculation 
of value, believed not, to be estimated too high, 
$121,900,—and to one proprietor holding 6 
shares, a profit of $731,400 on the lands alone. 

{The improvements will yield a great additional 
profit, as it is but fair to presume that the appraise- 
ments are much below their value, which if 
added to the estimated loss above mentioned, 
sustained by the Indians on the lands, it could 
not be less than from Two Millions and a half, 
to Three Millions of dollars worth of property; 
their all, under the Compromise Treaty of 1842, 
based as it is, upon the contracts contained in 
the fraudulent Treaty of 1838, to which it is a 
Supplement, and which could have been defeated, 
had those who professedly acted for the Indians, 
exercised the wisdom and moral firmness re- 
quisite in such a case. 

I will here mention, that I have put down the 
whole amount of acres in the Reservations at 
119,000 acres; though in the documents of the 
Indian Department, the agents of the Land 
Company state their contents to be 116,958 
acres; and, again by the Deed, purporting to 
convey them to the company, the amount is 
reduced to 114,869 acres; but, as the sus- 
picious circumstances which relate to these trea- 
ties generally, appear to ¢aint all that pertains to 
them, I have taken the amount of 119,000 
acres, as mentioned in all the memorials of the 
Indians themselves, in preference to either of the 
amounts mentioned above, as most likely to be 
correct. 

It may be useful and instructive to state, in 
connection with these Treaties of 1838 and 1842, 
that the Indians owning the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation, one of those which the Treaties of 1838 
and 1842 unjustly despoil them of, having 
steadily and unflinchingly remonstrated against 
both, as tainted with fraud and deception ; as de- 
structive of their rights, cruel and unjust in 
their operations; have since, with signal success, 
under the advice of a friend, and of counsel at 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, refused the sur- 
render of their ownership to the speculators, 
denying the legal operation of the treaties upon 

m, or their lands and homes; they having 
hever become parties to the treaty contracts— 
having never assented to either treaty—never 
consented to sell their lands, or a foot of them, or 
received one cent of consideration money for 
them ; now have upon legal, equitable and techni- 
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eal grounds sustained their refusal to surrender 
their lands‘to the speculators, both before the 
Executive branches of the government, and the 
Judiciary ; and though eight years have elapsed 
since the treaty of 1842, by which their lands 
were made the subject of pustllanimous sacrifice ; 
and six years from the time fixed for the final 
consummation of the Treaty contracts, the Tona- 
wanda Indians still live on their reserved lands, 
exercising absolute ownership over them, and 
their homes and improvements, cultivating and 
improving their farms. 
Yours respectfully, 
Wm. Linn Brown, 


Counsel for Indians. 
Philadelphia, July 12, 1850. 





THE PACIFIC SURF. 


No one can be in Monterey a single night, 
without being startled and awed by the deep, 
solemn crashes of the surf as it breaks along the 
shore. There is no continuous roar of the plung- 
ing waves, as we hear on the Atlantic seaboard ; 
the slow regular swells—quiet pulsations of the 
great Pacifie’s heart—roll inward in unbroken 
lines, and fall with single grand crashes, with 
intervals of dead silence between. They may be 
heard through the day, if one listens, like a 
solemn undertone to all the shallow noises of the 
town; but at midnight, when all else is still, 
those successive shocks fall upon the ear with a 
sensation of inexpressible solemnity. All the 
air, from the pine forests to the sea, is filled with 
a light tremor, and the intermitting beats of 
sound are strong enough to jar a delicate ear. 
Their constant repetition at last produces a feel- 
ing something like terror. <A spirit worn and 
weakened by some scathing sorrow could scarcely 
bear the reverberation. 

When there has been a gale outside, and a 
morning of dazzling clearness succeeds a night of 
fog and cold wind, the swells are loudest and 
most magnificent. Then their lines of foam are 
flung upwards like a snowy fringe along the 
dark blue hem of the sea, and a light, glittering 
mist constantly arises from the hollow curve of 
the shore. One quiet Sunday afternoon, when 
the uproar was such as to be almost felt in the 
solid earth, I walked out along the sand till I 
had passed the anchorage, and could look on the 
open Pacific. The surface of the bay was com- 
paratively calm; but within a few hundred yards 
of the shore it upheaved with a slow, majestic 
movement, forming a single line more than a 
mile in length, which, as it advanced, presented 
a perpendicular front of clear green water, twelve 
feet in height. There was a gradual curving in 
of this emerald wall—a moment’s waver—and 
the whole mass fell forward with a thundering 
crash, hurling the shattered spray thirty feet 
into the air. A second rebound followed; and 
the boiling, seething waters raced far up the sand 
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with a sharp, trampling, metallic sound, like the 
jingling of a thousand bars of iron. I sat down 
on a pine log, above the highest wave mark, and 
watched this sublime phenomenon for a long 
time. The sand hills behind me confined an 
redoubled the sound, prolonging it from crash to 
crash, so that the ear was constantly filled with 
it. Once a tremendous swell came in close on 
the heels of one that had just broken, and the 
two uniting, made one wave, which shot far 
beyond the water line, and buried me above the 
knee. As far as I could see, the shore was 
white with the subsiding deluge. It was a fine 
illustration of the magnificent language of Scrip- 
ture: “ He maketh the deep to boil like a pot; 
he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment; one 
weuld think the deep to be hoary.’””—Taylor’s 
Travels in California. 
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VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 
(Concluded from page 699.) 


Although the wages paid to the full labourers, are 
so low as to furnish but slender means of support, 
it is to be remembered that these wages are rather 
supplemental to their means, than the means them- 
selves. Besides being able to perform their day’s 
work in five or six hours, the labourers, in addition 
to the food which they obtain from their tenements, 
and which generally is more than a supply for their 
families, often raise pigs, poultry, &c., for sale, which 
they dispose of to the planters. In Barbadoes where 
the land ishighly cultivated, and where its price is too 
great to allow the emancipated labourers to purchase 
it, many of them obtain small allotments on rent, 
for which they pay as much as five pounds sterling, 
or nearly twenty-five dollars an acre; and yet, by 
industry and care, they not only pay this rent, but 
derive a profit for themselves. In the English 
islands in general there was an appearance of cheer- 
fulness and comfort, among the labouring classes, 
which is scarcely to be found among the peasantry 
in any partof Europe. Our friends attended a meet- 
ing in one of the colonies, where a thousand of these 
emancipated labourers were supposed to be present; 
and among them they brought together two hundred 
and eighty horses. Candour, however, requires the 
admission, that their riders were chiefly men ; their 
degree of refinement not having risen high enough 
to afford the superior accommodation to females. 

The general state of morals among the coloured 
people, including those of unmixed Africans, appears 
quite below the standard which their friends would 
desire; and in this respect the example of the whites 
is far fromcorrect. During the existence of slavery, 


the standard of morals is admitted to have been ex- 
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ceedingly low ; but it is believed that the emane). 
pated slaves, have considerably improved in som. 
important particulars. At the time when slaye;, 
was abolished, the freed labourers were ready {¢ 
attribute the change in their condition to the exe;. 
tions of the missionaries resident among them. Ths 
of course gave those missionaries a powerful) jy. 
fluence over them ; and that influence was wise}, 
employed in giving a devotional direction to thei; 
emotions. The houses of worship were therefore 
crowded by the grateful recipients of freedom ; ay 

and the disposition thus excited continues to may). 
fest itself among them. The emancipated peop) 
of the British colonies, are pronounced a church. 
going people; they love to assemble in large num- 
bers; and this is especially done at church and 
chapel. In regard to education, it is stated, that 
almost all the Episcopal clergymen in the English 
colonies, and nearly all the missionaries, have either 
a daily or sabbath school attached to their respect- 
ive cures, in which the elements of a good education 
are taught. Some of the teachers are white men 
from England; but they are generally coloured per- 
sons, who have received their education in the Mico, 
or some other normal establishment. It is supposed 
that about one third of the children of the emanci- 
pated class, are in the way of receiving instruction 
at those schools. The consequence is that a consi- 
derable number of the rising generation, read and 
write well. 

It is, however, to be observed, that no public 
provision has been made there, for the maintenance 
of schools for general education. The seminaries are 
supported chiefly, and almost wholly, at private ex- 
pense ; and asthe slaves were almost all unedu- 
cated, the great mass of parents among the labouring 
classes, have little knowledge of the benefits of 
education, and may therefore be presumed to feel 
less anxiety to procure instruction for their offspring 
than they would, if they had been properly educated 
themselves. 

The coloured, that is those of mixed blood, have 
been long accustomed to receive some education, of 
which the blacks were nearly all deprived. This 
circumstance has given advantages to the former, 
and they in consequence consider the latter as their 
inferiors; yet as the prejudice respecting colour 
which is so prevalent in this country, has still a 
strong hold among the Whites in the British West 
Indies, the browns* and the blacks are naturally 
united in defence of their social rights, and they 
appear to be rising in general estimation, and the 
antipathy to colour is now conceived to be dying 
away. As an evidence of the progress of the black 
and coloured race, it may be noted, that in the 
Legislature of Jamaica, which includes fifty-six 





* This is the general term used to designate persons 
of mixed blood. 
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members, there are fifteen coloured men and two 


blacks, and the speaker was a coloured man, once a 
slave. There are many coloured magistrates, in 
the colonies, and in Kingston, Jamaica, there is one 
black man in that office. Many coloured men are 
advocates, and our friends became acquainted with 
two coloured judges; and these men are found 
capable of occupying their stations with all proper 
self-respect. {n these colonies the right of suffrage 
is limited, not to colour but to freeholders, or renters, 
whose rentals amount to six pounds sterling; and 
many of the emancipated slaves have thus acquired 
the right of voting at elections. As their numbers 
increase, their political influence must be proportion- 
ably augmented. 

The declaration so often repeated in our southern 
states, that the slaves, if emancipated would spread 
ruin and massacre among their former masters, is 
satisfactorily answered by the experience of the 
British Islands, where a small military force is 
usually maintained, under the command of the gov- 
ernor ; and the police force is generally a large one; 
but both the military and police forces are chiefly 
composed of black men. In Jamaica there are 
two regiments of blacks. 

Though the superintendents of the larger prisons 
are generally white men, those who have charge of 
the smaller ones are frequently coloured; and the 
turnkeys are generally coloured or black ; the pri- 
soners are generally of those classes; yet our friends 
were of the opinion, from what they could learn, 
that the white prisoners composed their full share, 
according to their ratio of the whole population. 
Crimes are supposed to have diminished materially 
since the abolition of slavery ; but as small offences 
were then punished in a summary manner, and no 
record was kept, the criminal returns furnish no 
proper data, on which to found a correct compari- 
son. 

The boarding houses are kept by coloured women. 
There is scarcely a single hotel in the British West 
Indies. 

After John Candler had given his statements, of 
which the preceding may be regarded as a brief 
outline, his companion, George W. Alexander, took 
his place ; and besides giving his assent to the re- 
Presentations which had been made, proceeded to 
explain the leading objects in view by the English 
philanthropists when they urged their government 
to the measure of emancipation. 

The first evil to be redressed was the frightful 
waste of life which the slave system produced. It 
was proved beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
that the slave population in the sugar islands was 
constantly wasting away under the existing system. 
The statistics establishing this fact were briefly 
given. Another crying evil to be redressed was the 
®normous amount and the severity of the punish- 
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ments inflicted. Both these objects had unques- 
tionably been attained by the measure. 

With regard to the supposed injury to the colonial 
interests, both he and John Candler clearly showed 
that the difficulties experienced were actually less 
than they are generally supposed : and were owing 
to causes unconnected with the abolition of slavery. 
In some of the islands long continued drought had 


greatly diminished the amount of produce. In 
Antigua they were visited by an earthquake. In 


some cases difficulties arise between the planters 
and their labourers in regard to wages. 

During the days of apprenticeship, while the late 
slaves were required by law to labour a certain num- 
ber of days in the week for their former owners, 
they had the privilege of buying an exemption from 
this service, or a part of it, by paying the estimated 
value of the service thus remitted. When any of 
them were desirous of making this purchase, the 
value of their day’s work was usually charged at 
about three shillings sterling. This they were of 
course required to pay as a commutation for a day’s 
work; but when these apprentices became free, 
and consequently entitled to receive their wages 
themselves, many of their employers insisted on re- 
ducing the compensation for the labour of a day to 
less than one shilling ; and in some cases as low as 
sixpence or eightpence. It is therefore no cause of 
surprise that the labourers should hesitate to accept 
such conditions, and direct their attention to the 
cultivation of ground for themselves. The produce 
of these tenements being used chiefly by the 
labourers and their families, contribute largely to 
their comfort; yet they add little to the exports, and 
consequently do very little towards supporting the 
visible commerce of the islands. 

Many of the estates belong to owners residing in 
England, and are managed by agents and sub-agents- 
And the Act of 1846, which admitted the slave- 
grown sugars of Cuba and Brazil into competition 
with those of the British islands, reduced the price 
of sugar too low to afford remunerating returns to 
farms conducted as they usually were. For it is 
admitted that with the large share of fertile and 
virgin soil in Cuba and Brazil, sugar may be raised 
there with less expense than in the British islands. 
The plan of working the slaves to death in a few 
years, may also reduce to some extent the price of 
sugar. 

It is also to be remembered that the cry of com- 
mercial embarrassment in the West Indian colonies 
is not new. It was familiar to those acquainted 
with those colonies long before slavery was abolished. 
And when the report of our friends comes out in 
full, there is ample room to believe that the aboli- 
tion of slavery will be shown to have promoted the 
interests of the proprietors, and advanced the pros- 
perity of the colonies as highly as it has augmented 
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the comforts, and elevated the character of the labour- 
ing population. 

The most unfavourable account of the result of 
this important experiment, which the voice of truth 
and soberness can pronounce, appears to be, that the 
evils engendered by slavery during nearly two cen- 
turies, were too great and too inveterate to be sud- 
denly remedied by emancipation itself. The evils 
of slavery were the growth of time, and time will 
be required to correct them. 





Penn’s Maxims and Reriections.—In the notice 
of this valuable volume, which was inserted in our 
43d number, we omitted some particulars which 
we now subjoin at the request of the publishers. 

The prices are for the enlarged work: Single 
copy 25 cents; six copies, $1; 100 copies, $15, 
the Maxims alone, single copy, 15 cents ; 10 copies, 
$1; 100 copies, $9. 

As before remarked, we shall be glad that Friends 
avail themselves of the opportunity of supplying 
every member of their family with a copy of this 
work ; the publishers will supply them in more 
durable binding at an advanced price. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting house, Mill 
Creek, Hendricks Co., Ind., on the 10th ult., Ant- 
MAAZ Kenpaut, of Westfield, to ExizanetH ANN 
Carter, daughter of the late John Carter, deceased. 





Diep,—In Lynn, Mass., on the 27th of 5th mo. 
last, Danret Jounson, in the 83d year of his age, 
for many years an esteemed elder of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. As his mental powers abated, and bodily 
strength failed, he was favoured with great quiet- 
ness and composure, and his mind appeared to be 
clothed with that peace which is an earnest of 
ne with the Father, through his beloved 

n. 


——, At his residence in Jefferson Co., Ohio, on 
the 9th of last month, James RussE.1, a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 90th year of 
his age. His upright and consistent life gained for 
him the confidence and esteem of a large circle of 
friends ; and during a protracted illness he greatly 
desired that he might be supported in patience to 
the end ; often alluding to the peace of mind he felt 
in having done his days’ work in the day time— 
saying death had lost its sting, and the grave its 
victory. He gave much weighty counsel to those 
around him, desiring them to dwell in love, as God 
is love—adding, “TI see nothing in my way—it is 
all through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” 


——, On the 20th of 5th mo. last, 
Satry Carrer, daughter of the late John Carter, an 
elder of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Hendricks 
oe a =e coceateain pst aged 73 years ; and 

r of Benajah Carter 3ly P 
ceased 8th mo. 20th, 1849." ne 


d 34 years, 


ae 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refer- 















ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained o» 
application to either of the undersigned. r 


Tuomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jostan Tatum, * ? 6 

Aurrep Cops, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street, 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ABSTINENCE FROM THE PRODUCTS OF SLAVERY. 
MEETING AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 


The following account is forwarded for jp. 
sertion in Friends’ Review, if approved by the 
Editor. It will doubtless be interesting and en- 
couraging to many readers, to be informed tht 
the subject of avoiding the purchase and use of 
the fruits of slavery was introduced on two occa. 
sions to the late Yearly Meeting of Friends jp 
New England, and received its favourable con. 
sideration. Near the close of one of the sittings, 
the Clerk read a notice of the Free Produce Meet. 
ing to be held on the evening of the next day, 
and added some remarks in approbation of the 
object, and encouraging a general attendance, 
Other Friends expressed similar views. 

At the last sitting of the Yearly Mecting, tle 
subject was again introduced in a very impressive 
manner by a minister from another Yearly Meet. 
ing, who expressed his belief that slavery is 
mainly supported by the use and consumption of 
the products of slave labour, and that a faithful 
maintenance of our testimony against slavery leads 
to abstinence from them. ‘The concern seemed 
to take deep hold on the meeting, and sever! 
Friends united with the sentiments which bad 
been expressed. R. 


“ At a Free Produce Meeting of Friends, held 
in their meeting house in Newport, 6 mo. 18th, 
1850, agreeably to an adjournment of last year. 
The minutes of last year were read and the 
Committees therein named, with a little addition, 
were appointed to the same services for the 
ensuing year; and the committee of each Monthly 
Meeting is requested to report particularly, nest 
year, relative to the amount of I’ree Labour goods 
procured for the use of their respective locations; 
and they are desired to transmit written repor's 
embracing these particulars to the Clerk of this 
meeting some weeks before our next annual meet: 
ing. 
“The Committee are as follows, viz.—Central 
Committee, Nathan Breed, of Lynn; Wm. P. 
Howland, New Bedford; Silas Cornell, Prov 
dence; Alden Sampson, Hallowell, and Tobias 
Meader, Dover. 
T'o carry into effect the objects of this meeting, 
in their respective Monthly Meetings, the follow. 
ing friends were appointed, and the first nam 
in each Monthly Meeting is a correspondent . 
communicate with the Central Committee for su¢ 
aid and information as may be procured throug! 
such means. he first named only are given 2 
the following list.] 
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Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting.—Rhode Is- 
land M. M., Jonathan Dame ; Swansey, Thomas 
g Gifford; Providence, Silas Cornell ; Greenwich, 
Perez Peck; South Kingston, Timothy C. Col- 

8. 
ere Quarterly Meeting.—Salem M. M., 
William Chase ; Seabrook, William Rogers, Jr. ; 
Weare, Moses Sawyer. 

Sandwich Quarterly Meeting.—Sandwich 
M. M., Stephen Dillingham ; Pembroke, Calvin 
Shepherd; Nantucket, Herman Crooker; Westport, 
John Macomber ; Dartmouth, George W. Francis; 
New Bedford, Henry T. Wood. 

Falmouth Quarterly Meeting.—Durham M. M., 
Amos F. Lunt; Falmouth, Henry M. Minott; 
Windham, Oliver Pope; Limington, Abraham 
Winslow. 

Vassalborough Quarterly Meeting.—Vassal- 
borough M. M., Thomas Frye ; China, Augustin 
T. Jones; Unity, Joseph Taber. 

Dover Quarterly Meeting.—Dover M. M., 
Benjamin H. Jones; North Berwick, Benajah 
Buffum ; Sandwich, Alvin Hoag. 

Smithfield Quarterly Meeting.—Smithfield 
M. M., Smith Battey; Uxbridge, Edward Far! ; 
Richmond, Samuel D. Allen; Bolton, John E. 
Frye. 

Fairfield Quarterly Meeting.—Sydney M. M., 
Samuel Taylor, Jr. ; Litchfield, Daniel R. Bailey ; 
St. Albans, David Douglas. 

By the reports of the several branches of the 
Committee of last year, it appears that more or 
less attention has been given to the subject in 
most of the Monthly Meetings, inducing us to 
believe that the concern is increasing amongst 
Friends, and that its advancement since last year 
1s encouraging. 

_ The meeting was favoured with several very 
interesting communications from Friends present, 
tending to impress on us the duty of using those 
peaceful means within our reach, to lessen the 
amount of human suffering, and of withdrawing 
from the use of those articles, for the production 
of which the whole system of slavery is sustained. 

While the perfect consistency of such means 
with Christian principles is presented to our view, 
the potent efforts of united action in them is no 
less striking. When the momentous question of 
abolishing the British slave trade shook the coun- 
cils of that nation, three hundred thousands of 
its subjects, by the silent and peaceful means of 
withdrawing from the use of its products, impe- 
ratively demanded that that trade should cease, 
and the demand was granted. 

As members of the Society of Friends, our 
participation in the support of slavery presents a 
matter of painful interest. Authentic statistic 
information gives us to believe that in the gene- 
ral consumption of the productions of slavery in 
cur country, at a very low estimate, one slave is 
a to raise what twenty persons consume. 

tom these premises we may reasonably infer, 
that if the whole Society of Friends partake freely, 
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two thousand slaves will be required to supply 
their demand. 
believe that as great a number as five thousand 
are daily driven to their toil and deprived of the 
inalienable rights of men, to supply the demand 
of the Society of Friends. 
volt at the thought of supporting the unrighteous 
claim of man on the flesh and blood of his fellow 
map, we can but admit the supposition, that if 
these unfortunate sufferers were producing the 
same amount under our immediate care, we could 
very much diminish their sufferings. 


There is but too great reason to 


While we should re- 


We rejoice at the information received from 


our friends of New York and Philadelphia, that 
their increased stock of free labour goods, both 
Dry and Grocery, is sufficient to supply increas- 
ing demands, and that their variety of cottons 
now in market embraces more than sixty patterns 
of printed goods of good quality and fast colours. 
These goods may be furnished at prices nearly as 
low as those of slave labour, and we are en- 
couraged with the hope that Friends will renew 
their exertions and open channels of communica- 
tion for the supply of all. 
occasionally West India and Southern productions 
of free labour suld in our markets, yet we may 
be deceived; it is desirable, therefore, to procure 
from those sources which our friends have guarded 
with the greatest care, and on which they have 
bestowed much labour and expense with but a 
scanty remuneration. 
quire our support, and it would seem to be our 
common interest and duty to join in one common 
effort to diffuse the benefits of these exertions to 
all. And should we occasionally pay a little more 
for free goods, it will be but sacrificing to that 


Although there are 


These establishments re- 


worthy cause, a part of what we have got, perhaps, 
involuntarily, by the gain of oppression. 

The places that may be recommended as de- 
serving of entire confidence are the stores of 
Robert L. Murray, No. 377 Pearl St., New York, 


and George W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Cherry 


and 5th streets, Philadelphia; and as a reliable 


source of important and interesting information 


relative to the subject now before us, the ‘ Non- 
Slaveholder’ may be recommended to every 
family. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and 
after a free and harmonious expression of senti- 
ment on the several subjects that engaged its 
attention, it adjourned to mect at the same place, 
at 7} o'clock, on 3d day of the Yearly Meeting 
week, next year. 

Printed by direction of the Meeting. 

Siras CorNeE xt, Clerk.” 





SEED WHEAT. 


The late Henry Colman, some years since, in 
his “Notes by the Way,” related the following 
anecdote of a farmer in Vermont, who always ob- 
tained a high price for his seed wheat, which he 
called “ barrel wheat ””—his neighbours resorting 
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to him for their seed, and paying as high as $3 
per bushel. The wheat was, in fact, superior in 
appearance, productiveness, and early maturity. 
The secret was at last discovered, when those 
who had been in the habit of paying him three 
prices, availed themselves of his practice of 
making “ barrel wheat” for themselves, and they 
saved the difference in price. 

The farmer in question “used, before thresh- 
ing his wheat, to select the best sheaves, and 
strike them over the head of an open barrel 
three or four times before laying them down to 
be threshed, obtaining in this way a superior seed. 
As, in this way, the largest and earliest white 
kernels would be shaken out and fall into the 
barrels, he obtained what might be considered a 
select seed, which he denominated his ‘ barrel 
wheat,’ and which the farmers, until they heard 
how to do it for themselves, found their advantage 
in purchasing.” 





DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The St. Paul (Minnesota) Chronicle and 
Register, in quite an elaborate and very interest- 
ing article on the Mississippi River, embracing a 
mention of the discovery of its mouth, and an ac- 
count of future explorations upon its shores, de- 
tails with some particularity the final ascertain- 
ment of its main source, in Lake Itasca, by Mr. 
Schoolcraft in the year 1832. This was more 
than three hundred years after the period in 
which its outlet into the Gulf of Mexico was first 
discovered, by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Schoolcraft had been a zealous and active 
member of the expedition in search of the sources 
of the Father of Waters, under General Cass in 
1820, and well understood the work he had to 
perform, when he started out with his company 
to resume the explorations. The Chronicle and 
Register says :— 

“He began at the precise point where Pike in 
1806, and Cass in 1820 had dropt it. He reached 
the large island in upper Red Cedar or Cassina 
lake, early in July of that year, where he encamp- 
ed his escort of soldiers, extra men and heavy 
baggage, and taking five small hunting canoes 
with Indian guides and steersmen, he traced the 
Mississippi through all its involutions and ex-. 
panding lakes and rapids, by its longest branch to 
its most remote source in Itasca Lake. About 
forty-five miles above the Red Cedar, he reached 
the summit of the Cross water or Lac Traverse— 
a large and beautiful lake, surrounded with maples 
and other hard wood. He found the river to fall, 
by a series of small rapids, forty-six feet aggre- 
gate in this distance. The north end, or head of 
this lake, was ascertained to be the most norther- 
ly point of the main channel of the Mississippi. 
It is in latitude 47 deg. 28 min. 36 sec. The 
traveller or voyager, above this point, ascends 
exclusively south or west to its source. 
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In the course of four or five miles aboye J), 
Traverse, the Pamidjeguma, or Crosswater of ¢},, 
Chippewa, the Mississippi has its primary fork, 
Schooleraft took the shortest or left hand fo, 
leading through Lake Plantagenet, to its soups, 
in Assawa or Perch lake—a route by which },, 
avoided many rapids. From this lake he cross 
the highlands of the Hauteur des Terres, the ey 
carrying his five small two-fathom canoes and bay. 
gage on their backs. The utmost altitude of ¢};. 
above the ocean is 1680 feet. In this route, jy 
which every one carried something, he was yp. 
companied by the late Dr. Houghton and (yj, 
Allen, (then Lieut. Allen,) of the Army, ty, 
gentlemen who subsequently distinguished they. 
selves in their several departments, and by Mr. 
Bentwell, a clergyman from New Hampshire, anj 
Mr. John Stone, of Michigan; with Ozawindih, 
or Yellow Head, a Chippewa chief, as the princi. 
pal guide. After passing about six miles over 
fallen timber and bog, now passing through close 
thickets, and then ascending lofty sand hills, 
covered with dwarf funeral looking pine, (the 
Pinus bansiamus) he reached Itasca Lake, the 


“the actual source of the longest and main fork of 


the Mississippi, (the Lac la Biche of the French) 
on the 12th of July, 1832, being just 305 years 
after the Spanish had first, incidentally, descried 
its mouth. This beautiful lake, which is some 
five to seven miles in length, reposes amidst hills 
of marine sand of the drift epoch, and consists of 
pure springs of water, gushing out in copious 
rills, within a visible basin. The Indian term of 
Tot-osh-ca, (written Itasca in the narrative) and 
denoting a characteristic property of the female 
breast, imparts a vivid idea in which these infant 
sources of the father of rivers gush from their 
sandy elevations. Its distance from the Gulf of 
Mexico he estimated at 3,160 miles—the distance 
from Cass lake at 125 miles, in which it has one 
considerable fall, the Ka-bi-ca—and many rapids, 
during which there is a total descent of 119 feet. 
The whole journey, out and back, was 290 miles. 
The entire altitude of the lake above the ocean 
as determined by Mr. Nicollett, in 1836, is 1979 
feet—which is 105 feet below the summit of the 
environing hills, and its altitude at Schoolcraft’s 
island, the only island in it, at 47 deg. 13 min. 
35 sec., which is 25 min. 11 sec. south of the 
summit of Lac Traverse. From this time the 
source of the Mississippi has remained a fixed 
fact in our geography. 

Schooleraft hoisted a United States flag, on 4 
firm staff, which was saluted by the Chippewas 4 
it went up, and which he left flying, when he took 
his departure down the main fork of the stream— 
the fork to which the Indians constantly apply 
the name of the Mississippi—.V. 4. and U.S. 
Gaz. 





If we would amend the world we should ~ : 
ourselves, and teach our chikldren to be not Ww 
we are, but what they ought to be. W. Pes%: 
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THE REMINGTON BRIDGE. 
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prise and astonishment as groups of men pass 


To satisfy the curious as to many particulars | and repass upon it, without its manifesting the 


relating to the mode of constructing the new kind 
of bridge culled the Remington Bridge, now 
coming into vogue. We copy the following from 
the New York Courier and Enquirer : 

Bridges on this principle, have already been 
constructed by the inventor, for practical purposes, 
in England, and in some of our Southern States; 
among them one in Alabama, his native state, of 
400 feet span; the dimensions of its stringers, 
or sustaining timbers, being ten by twelve inches 
at their junctions with the abutments, and thin- 
ning down gradually to the thickness of less than 
half a foot at the center of the span. Its total 
length is four hundred and thirty-six feet, and 
cost two thousand dollars. 

The one now being erected here for exhibition, 
js one hundred and sixty feet in the clear, the 
total length of the stringers being about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet. These are four in num- 
ber, and are two and three-eighth inches square 
in their greatest dimensions at the abutments, 
and taper to scant one inch square at the center 
of the span. They are made of several pieces of 
white pine joined together by a scarf joint ; their 
ends, when they are joined, being bevelled at a 
very slight angle, and the bevelled parts lapped 
over each other, and attached with glue, so that 
when united, each stringer appears to be a con- 
tinuous and single piece. These joinings are so 
arranged as that only one of them ever occurs in 
the same cross section of the bridge, and they are 
neither bolted nor clamped, but depend entirely 
upon the glue for their adhesion. Lach of these 
stringers has about nine feet bearing on the 
abutments or suspension piers to which they are 
firmly attached by iron bolts. 

The uppersurface of the abutments upon which 
they rest is not perfectly level, but rises with a 
very slight angle from its exterior to its interior 
face. The stringers are not framed with, or ad- 
justed to a chamber or arch, but are put together 
on a false work or centering, having a uniform 
bearing surface of the same level as the abutments 
on which they rest. Upon removing the false 
work, this structure of one hundred and sixty 
feet span deflected in the centre, about sixteen 
inches, and presented a waving outline of great 
beauty, formed by slightly vaulting curves near 
either abutment, connected by a long reverse 
curve, having its greatest depression at the centre 
of the span. The track of the bridge is about three 
and a half feet wide, formed by strips of boards 
placed transversely on the stringers, and fastened 
to re screws. It has no side supports, nor 
any lateral or diagonal bracing. In the practical 
bridge these are used, and they are all so applied 
as to add to the sustaining power of the bridge. 

This “magie” bridge is a light, airy and beauti- 
ful structure, to the eye so rail, as to cause a 


feeling of doubt as to its capability of sustaining 
ts own extended form, which gives place to sur- 





least indication of weakness. 
the abutments, or suspension piers, is about two 
hundred and fifty dollars, much of which is ocea- 
sioned by a nicety of finish and of ornament, 
which would not only be unnecessary but out of 
place in a bridge designed for practical purposes. 
This plan of bridge, from its capability of span- 
ning long distances, and from its cheapness, is 
well worthy public attention. 














Its cost, including 





THE PRISONER AT HOME. 


The following is an interesting episode in the 


life of a criminal, related by Her Von Wedderkop, 
Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
(Germany. )— 


I am judge of the criminal court, and all pri- 


soners come under my notice, being connected 
with them through my office and love to their 
souls, 
demned to imprisonment for life, for murder, 
committed when attempting robbery, and whose 
former life was one of unmitigated crime. He 
came tous ata time when our prisons were a 
complete pest—the school for all iniquity. 
he there saw and heard excited in him, at 
length, a horror for his former deeds which he 
had never felt before. 
showed symptoms of a repentant spirit, and chose 
the way of salvation. 
night in order to earn some dollars to purchase 


There is a man in one of our gaols con- 


W hat 


He became thoughtful, 
He now worked day and 


Bibles, which he gave to his fellow-prisoners. 


On account of this, he was hated, despised, mock- 
ed, beaten, and spit upon; but he nevertheless, 
continued his labours of love. 


He acted in this 
way during twelve years. A new governor of the 
prison was appointed, in order to reorganize it, and 
he soon found out the worth of this prisoner, and 
made him his right hand. The Governor did 
not hesitate to say of this criminal, “I stand 
ashamed of myself in his presence.” This man 
is now fifty-six years old. His chains were at 
length taken off him, and the Grand Duke made 
him a present of fifty dollars, which he expended 
in enlarging his library. As he received the 
permission to go where he liked in the prison, he 
collected the juvenile prisoners about him, and 
continues till now to instruct them, and to show 
them the right way through word and deed. He 
received, a few years ae, a letter from a brother 
in America, entreating him to ask of the govern- 
ment his pardon, and offering to support him in 
America. After many days of inward combat, 
he asked the direetor for his advice. He would 
immediately have received permission to emigrate, 
if he had requested it. At last he declared, that 
notwithstanding the great temptation, he felt it 
his duty to labour for the poor prisoners, and not 
to lead a life of idleness in America. He is now 
happy to be without the dress of a prisoner, and 
that he wears clothes like other persons. He 
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goes alone in the city, in order to labour and care stood, that while he renounced all allegianc , 
for the prisoners under him, and is never happier | the Pope of Rome, he was not opposed to , 
than when among them, directing them to our | Catholic religion. 
Lord and Saviour. The power of the Gospel in| He exhorted his hearers to be watchfy) .,) 
his conduct, works with great effect on others. | prayerful; to clasp the Bible to their bosome. ¢, 
As an instance of this, it may be mentioned that | read it, to put their trust in it, and as long .. 
another prisoner has fifteen under him, to whom | single star blazed in the American Flag 4). 
he shows the way of salvation.—S. S. Journal. | would be safe. If, however, this blessed eoy)..” 
should be blasted by the influence of the Ro», 
priesthood, then he would exhort his hearers 
take their Bibles in their arms, gather themsp}>,. 
There wasa large meeting held yesterday after- | together, and die in its defence rather than «,), 
noon, in the lower saloon of the Chinese Museum, | mit. 

on the occasion of a number of intelligent Ger- | The Rev. Charles Kast, of Germany, address) 
mans of our city and county having expressed a| the congregation. He spoke in German, »,: 
desire to secede from the Church of Rome. This | was eloquent. After he had concluded, the Ro, 
subject, one of the most important now in agita- | Mr. Giustiniani descended to the floor, and, takiy, 
tion, brought together a large number of intelli- | alighted candle in bis hand, pronounced the cong). 
gent men, who were desirous of ascertaining the | gation as having seceded from the Church of Rone. 
reasons for the movement. There were about | and, on blowing out the candle, introduced ip js, 
fifteen hundred men, women and children present. | stead the never-failing light that comes from :) 
At about thee o’clock, the Rev. L. Giustiniani, | throne of Heaven. 

and the Rev. Charles Kast, of Baden, Germany,| During the meeting, a body of men and won 
ascended the rostrum. After a silent prayer by | suddenly arose and left the place. Eight or te, 
the Rev. Mr. Giustiniani, the congregation joined | of the females were dressed in white. Why the: 
in devotional exercises, and the proceedings pro- | left we know not. Taking the meeting all in q! 
gressed. Rev. Mr. G. addressed the assembly | it was a happy one. The congregation seeme| 
in English, and set forth the nine following rea-| to be exceedingly well pleased with the proceed. 
sons why the congregation wished to secede from | ings, just as if they had burst the bonds of slavery, 
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SECESSION FROM THE ROMAN HIERARCHY. 


Si 


halle hl sean cole el 








the Roman hierarchy, and to establish a free | and were about to enjoy that freedom of on. J 
Catholie Church. science, which is known and cherished in ¢h | 
First—Freedom of conscience. | American bosom.—From the Philadelphia Su, 


Second—Because we and our children are de- | 7th mo. 8th. 
prived of the Holy Bible. | ‘ 
Third—We cannot recognize the Pope as the 
infallible head of the Church, or Vicar of Christ. 
Fourth—We do reject that the priests, through 
their ordination, receive power to rule over God’s 
inheritance, to traffic in souls, enslave conscience, 





DISSOLVING THE UNION. 





We recollect an account of a circumstance whic! 
occurred in a neighboring town, many years since, 
which is so apposite to the state of political ms:- 


a _— ee 











Ninth—We reject indulgences and pilgrimages, | other means, she had an unfailing resource 
because they tend to self-righteousness, and make | threatening to commit suicide. The poor ma 
commerce of human souls. . 

The above nine reasons made the subject of 
the speech of the Rev. Mr. Giustiniani. He 
fortified himself with ample proof taken from the 
Scriptures. His appeals to the audience, to stand 
steadfast by the Holy Bible, and to put their 
trust in the Lord, were quite eloquent and im- 
pressive. There was a disposition to applaud, 
on one or two occasions, which he promptly | ment of her purpose. She seized a knife av 
checked, and hoped that the sacredness of the | fled to an adjoining room, where she had prev 
day would be observed. There was no attack | ously placed a dish of water for the occasi0®, 
upon the Roman Catholic Religion; the speaker, | and fastened the door after her. Soon, a sou: 
rather than go into an argument, gave his reasons | was heard as of a liquid falling upon the floor 
why he could not concur in the peculiar tenets of | a moderate stream, then the falling of a person 
that institution. He wished it distinctly under-! upon the floor, sueceeded by groans and kicking, 


and stupify the mind with superstition. ters at the present day, that we cannot forbear 
Fifth—We reject celibacy. the temptation to repeat it. 
Sixth—We reject Auricular Confession as un-| A worthy citizen happened to have for his 
righteous and demoralizing. partner a lady of very exacting disposition, au! 
Seventh—We reject purgatory. withal not of the most mild and agreeable temper. | 
Kighth—We reject calling on the saints, ven- | Whenever she had a desire to be gratified al J 
eration of images and relics. failed to obtain her husband’s assent to it by 20 | 
) 


got along with this, as well as he could, fora lov 
time, till he found his ability to comply with « 
that was required would soon be exhausted, whe 
he formed the desperate resolution, to lear 
madam to her own course, and see the resu-\ 
The opportunity soon occurred, and the usts 
threat was made. He very quietly offered ber 
any assistance she might need in the accomplisi- 
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violent, but ually subsiding, till all 
an The Sesoeet then called his oldest son, 
John, and sent him to inform the neighboring 
women of what had happened, and to ask their 
gssistance on the melancholy occasion ; and also 
to call on the undertaker and bespeak a coffin for 
his mother. 

At this juncture, just as John was about start- 
ing, the door flew open, and madam came forth 
in a towering passion. She denounced her hus- 
band and the whole family, as unfeeling brutes, 
who would stand by, and could see a fellow being 
shuffle off this mortal coil, without lifting a finger 
to prevent it. She gave full vent to her rage, till 
it exhausted itself and she became calm. Her 
husband then gave ber some salutary advice, ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and the result was, a 
perfect cure. The threat was never afterwards 
repeated, and peace and harmony were restored 
to the family. 

When our politicians, instead of spending 
their breath in needless eulogies on the benefits 
of the Union, and thus inviting these threats from 
the South, shall content themselves with simply 
doing right, dispensing justice with an equal 
hand to both north and south, and leaving each 
to its own course—to disunion if they choose—it 
will soon bring things toa crisis. It will then 
prove that those who enjoy the chief benefits of 
the union, those to whom it is a matter of almost 
life and death, will come to see it in its proper 
light, and will never commit the suicidal act, 
which, for effect, they have so often threatened.— 
Mass. Spy. 


STRAWBERRY CULTIVATION. 


Those who know anything about the magnifi- 
cent strawberries and the immense quantity of 
them raised in a bed about thirty feet by forty, 
for several years past, in the garden formerly 
owned by me in King street, may like to know 
the process by which I cultivated them. I ap- 
plied about once a week, for three times, com- 
mencing when the green leaves first began to start, 
aud making the last application just before the 
plants were in full bloom, the following prepara- 
tion—of Nitrate of Potash, Glauber Salts, and Sal 
Soda, each one pound, of Muriate of Ammonia 
one quarter of a pound, dissolved in 30 gallons 
of rain or river water; one-third was applied at a 
time, and when the weather was dry, 1 applied 
clear soft water between the times of using the 
preparation—as the growth of the young leaves 
is 80 rapid that unless well supplied with water, 
the sun will scorch them. I used a common 
Watering pot, and made the application towards 
evening. Managed in this way, there is never 
any necessity of digging over the bed or setting 
‘tout anew. Beds of ten years old are not only 
&s good, but better than those of two or three 
years old. But you must be sure and keep the 
Weeds out. ) O. A. H. 
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WATCHING IDLE BOYS. 


Perhaps the following little anecdote may sug- 
gest to some of those who have left school, the 
reflection that if they are sufficiently watchful 
over their own conduct, they will not find leisure 
to scrutinize very censoriously the errors of 
others. 

‘When I was a boy, we had a schoolmaster 
who had odd ways of catching idle boys. Says 
he one day, ‘ Boys, I must have closer attention 
to books; the first one of you that sees another 
boy idle, 1 want you to inform me, and I will 
attend to the case.’ Ah, thought I to myself, 
there is Joe Simmons that I don’t like, I’ll watch 
him, and if I see him look off his book, I’ll tell 
on him. It was not long before I saw Joe look 
off his book, and immediately I informed the 
master. ‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘how do you know 
he was idle? ‘I saw him,’ was my reply.’ 
‘You did! and were your eyes on your book 
when you saw him?’ I was caught, but I did’nt 
watch for idle boys again.” —Christian Observer. 





For Friends’ Review. 
‘‘My spirit shall not always strive with man,”—GeEn 6: 9. 


Art thou turning with a restless heart 
From the false and fleeting joy, 
Sipped from the worlds delusive cup, 
Embittered with alloy ? 


Is there within thy inmost soul 

Anaching, yearning void, 

Where once were shrined ephemeral hopes, 
Earth’s idols, all destroyed ? 


Dost thou not hear a still small voice, 
That bids thee bear each crown 

Unto the dear Redeemer’s feet, 

And meekly lay it down ? 


And strive against the world and self, 
Until the prize be won, 

The faith and love calmly to feel, 
Thy will, O! God! be done ! 


What is it thus in earnest tones 
Is pleading now with thee ? 

Tis the spirit of Eternal Truth, 
The Truth that doth make free. 


Then listen to this Spirit’s call, 

Oh! turn thou not away! 

Followed in faith ’twill lead thee forth 
Into the perfect day. 


Resisted, *twill forsake thee ; 
Then too late thou may deplore 
The Spirit that in mercy strove, 
Neglected, strives no more. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Atlantic arrived at New York on 
on the 21st inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 
10th. 

Sir Robert Peel was killed by a fall from his 
horse on the 28th ult. He was in the 63d year of 
hisage. Much speculation exists as to the effect 
which his death will have upon the politics of the 
country. The ministry have suffered another defeat 
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in the upper House, by a majority of 22, on the; and the cotton of a very long staple and of a ¢,, 


Irish Franchise Bill. “There is an increase in this 
year’s revenue, as compared with that of last year, 
of £561,404. The growing crops of grain through- 
out the kingdom continue promising. The Duke 
of Cambridge, youngest son of George III., died 
on the 9th inst., aged 78 years, 


Dates from Lisbon to the 9th ult. have been re- 
ceived. Great excitement prevailed there in con- 
sequence of the arrivalin the Tagus of an American 
squadron to enforce the payment of $70,000, claim- 
ed by the United States. Twenty-one days were 
allowed by the American commander for a final 
reply. 

The Schleswig difficulty between Prussia and 
Denmark has been satisfactorily adjusted. 


Accounts from the city of Mexico to the 25th ult. 
state that the cholera was still raging there to a 
frightful extent, two hundred dying daily. During 
the month there had been eight thousand cases and 
twenty-seven hundred deaths. It was also com- 
mitting frightful devastations at Vera Cruz, Zaca- 
tecas, &c. A number of cases are still reported in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, &c. 


The treaty with Peru for commerce in guano has 
been concluded, and submitted to the Senate for 
ratification. 

The ship Martha, taken asa prize by the U. §. 
ship Perry, on suspicion of being a slaver, arrived 
at New York on the 17th inst., in 59 days from 
Ambriz, coast of Africa. She had on board, when 
captured, the implements usually employed in the 
slave-trade. Her crew, thirty-four in number, 
were put in irons. 


Intelligence has been received at Washington 
that Gov. Letcher has coneluded a treaty with the 
Mexican government, securing the right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and guarantee- 
ing protection to Garay, Hargoos, and others, while 
engaged in the construction of a railroad across it. 


In Congress, the Senate is-still engaged in the dis- 
cussion of the Compromise Bill. The House has 
refused to admit the delegates from New Mexico 
and Deseret. 


It appears that our report of the new cabinet at 
Washington, given last week, though conformable 
to the then latest information, was premature. 
From more recent intelligence we learn that on 
the 20th instant, the president sent to the Senate a 
list of the members proposed to constitute his 
cabinet ; who were all with one exception unani- 
mously confirmed ; and in the excepted case there 
was a decided majority in its favour. They are, 

Secretary of State, Daniel Webster of Massa, 
chusetts. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Thomas Corwin of 
Ohio. 

Secretary of the Interior, James A. Pearce of 
Maryland. 

Secretary of War, Edward Bates, of Missouri. 

Secretary of the Navy, George Graham, of N. 
Carolina. 

Postmaster General, A. R. Hall, of New York. 

Attorney General, J..J. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 
But it remains a question whether they will all 
accept of the proffered appointments. 


Samples of cotton grown in Alta, California, have 
been received by latearrivals. The ballsare large, 


| supposed, 3000 barrels of gun 


color. 


The storm of wind and rain on the night of ;), 
18th inst., was one of the most violent that)... 
visited this city and its vicinity for many years, 4 
number of houses were unrooted, unfinished }y)), 
ings blown down, fences levelled, and sigus {o;.,. 
from their fastenings. The walls of many of »).. 
houses in the burnt district were prostrated, ay! 
number of the finest shade-trees in the city 9). 
suburbs blown down or much injured. G;,- 
damage was done to the shipping and boats jy }y»), 
the Delaware and Schuylkill, several vessels bp, 
sunk, capsized or blown from their moorings, ay) ; 
number of persons drowned. The freshet jy the 
Schuylkill is said to be the highest from rain, wii} 
the memory of the oldest residents. The water »: 
Fairmount was as high, within two feet as in 1), 
great freshet of the winter of 1839, which was 
caused by melting snows and the sudden breakin: 
up and jamming of the ice. The storm appears 
to have prevailed very extensively and to bay 
caused much damage at New York, Alban 
Oswego, Xe. , 


The Governor and State Council of Massachuses:; 
have decided against granting a commutatio 
punishment in the ease of Professor Webster. T! 
30th of the 8th month is fixed upon as the day 0 
execution. : 


It is said that the Siamese twins, whose deat) 
was announced in our last number, on the autho. 
rity of some European papers, are still living and in 
health. 


The steamer Asia arrived at Halifax on the 22! 
inst., having left Liverpool on the 13th, but owi 
to the interruption of the telegraphic lines, little was 
known, when our paper went to press, of the intel- 
ligence which she brings. 


The Crescent City, which arrived at New York 
on the 224 from Chagres, has brought intelligence 
from San Francisco to the 18th ult. From this we 
learn that the town of San Francisco has suffered 
another tremendous conflagration ; by which three 
hundred houses are said to have been consume 
The loss is set down, perhaps vaguely, at three m- 
lions of dollars or upwards. 


By the U. S. S. steamer Vixen, which arrived at 
Norfolk from Havana, on the 22d inst., we are \°- 
formed that the American prisoners, forty two 
number, have been given up by the Spanish aut...- 
rities. 


A letter from Benares, dated on the Ist of 511 
month, received by the overland mail, reports the! 
a fleet of thirty magazine boats, containing, as 
wder, took fire nea: 
the old fort in the vicinity of that town, and the e% 
plosion which ensued produced very great devas‘ 
tion among the buildings ; many of which were she" 
tered to pieces, burying the inhabitants in their ruins. 
The number of persons killed on the spot has bee* 
variously estimated, but supposed to c nearly, | 
not fully, five hundred. The number seriously \ 
jured is probably much greater. 


The jury engaged in the examination of the cavse 
of the explosion at the great fire in this city, bav® 
closed their inquiries, and are expected to maa¢ 
their report in a few days. 
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